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particular phase of evil to absorb his thoughts and his
activity. When the conviction of the essential dis-
honesty of the competitive system of industry came
home to him with its full force, it neither bred in him,
as it has bred in many, a bitter class resentment, nor did
it weaken his broad moral grasp of social problems, by
impelling him to trust overmuch to structural reforms.
Even when he came to hold that " All social evils and
religious errors arise out of the pillage of the labourer
by the idlers/'l he never lost faith in the necessity of
education as the hopeful method of redress. In a
word, his social mission was distinctively an ethical
rather than a political one; and he never lost sight of
the first requirement of all valid ethical teaching, the
need " to see life steadily and see it whole."

While the need of social honesty, and the convic-
tion that the industrial order of the day rested upon
dishonesty, became the central ganglion of his system
of teaching, he spent an ample share of his energy and
intellect in tracing the course of the more distant nerves
of the social body, their relations among themselves
and to the centre, and the specific modes of health and
disease which belonged to each of them. The con-
fusion, even chaos, of which some careless readers of
Mr. Ruskin complain, yields to a clear unity of system as
we regard the meanderings of his versatile intelligence
from the standpoint of social justice, a plea for honesty
of transactions between man and man. This unity of
system is not indeed a mechanical unity, an objective
system of thought, but rather a unity imposed by
personal temperament and valuation. When we under-
stand it, we understand John Ruskin, his personality,
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